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EULOGY 


ON 


WILLIAM     HENRY     HARRISON, 


LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


DELIVERED    BEFORE   THE 


CITIZENS    OF    NEW-BEDFORD, 


APRIL   27,    1841. 


BY  EPHRAIM  PEABODY. 


NEW-BEDFORD: 

WILLIAM    HOWE 

TRESS    OF   BENJ.    LINDSEY. 

1841. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  town  to  make 
arrangements  for  public  solemnities,  commemorative  of  the  death 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  held  April  28,   1841, 

Voted,  That  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  be  requested  to  com- 
municate to  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Peabody,  the  thanks  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  his  deeply  interesting  discourse  upon  the  services  and 
character  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  request  of  him  a  copy  for  publication. 
A  true  Copy  of  record, 

JAMES  BUNKER  CONGDON, 

Secretary  of  the  Committee. 


EULOGY. 


Fellow  Citizens  : 

It  was  with  much  hesitation  that  I  ventured  at  first 
to  accept  the  appointment  with  which  your  kindness 
honored  me,  of  attempting  to  give  expression  to  that 
Feeling  which  has  brought  us  together  this  day.  And  I 
should' not  venture  to  appear  before  you  now,  did  I  not 
believe  that  the  memory  of  the  departed,  the  universal 
and  respectful  regret  which  has  touched  all  hearts,  and 
that  -religious  sense  of  a  Providence  which  death  always 
must  awaken,  would  suggest  to  your  thoughts  far  more 
than  I  can  utter  in  words. 

It  is  an  occasion  which  most  fitly  demands  of  us  to 
pause  and  listen  to  its  admonitions.  To  the  most 
worldly  man,  who  looks  on  such  events  only  in  their 
political  aspects,  it  is  one  of  no  light  moment.  To  the 
christian,  who  believes  what  his  faith  teaches  him,  that 
these  things  come  not  by  chance,  that  the  lives  of  men 
are  in  the  hands  of  God,  it  is  an  event  full  of  the  most 
solemn  lessons.  We  have  seen  our  country,  through  a 
period  of  many  months,  wrought  up  almost  to  a  frenzy 
of  excitement.  We  have  seen  this  passionate  excite- 
ment, both  of  hostility  and  of  hope,  directed  towards 
one  man,  as  its  chief  object  and  centre.     We  have  seen 


that  man  raised  up  and  borne  on  by  a  mighty  wave  of 
popular  favor  into  the  place  of  highest  honor  which  the 
world  knows.     His  name  was  on  all  lips ;  his  plans,  his 
character,  his  policy,  furnished  themes  for  all  minds. 
But  before  the  wreath  of  honor  was  tarnished,  or  the 
voice  of  acclamation  and  triumph  had  died  on  the  air, 
or  a  single  feature  of  his  future  policy  could  be  disclosed 
in  action,  he  is  struck  from  his  place  and  lies  a  poor, 
sick  man,  feebly  gasping  out  his  life.     Instead  of  the 
thunders  of  congratulation,  only  the   attendants  of  a 
sick  chamber  move  silently  and  with  sad  hearts  around 
his  dying  bed.     Of  the  millions,  whose  eyes  and  hearts 
were  turned  towards  him,  not  one  can  help.     As  if  to 
enhance  the  desolation  of  the  scene,  she  who  had  for 
almost  fifty   years   been   the   wife   of  his   bosom,  the 
watcher  by  his  sick  bed,  the  sharer  of  many  trials,  who 
had  welcomed  him  back  in  safety  from  so  many  bloody 
battle  fields,  is  not  there.     As  his  dying  eyes  look  round 
for  the  fond  familiar  faces,  there  is  one,  the  fondest  and 
most  familiar  of  them  all,  who  had  watched  him  more 
tenderly  than   all   beside,  whom  he  may  not  see.     A 
nation  has  brought  him  in  triumph  to  its  palace,  only 
that  he   may   die  —  that   in   the   midst  of  its   dreary 
splendor,  he  may   die   alone.     In  such  events,  so  ar- 
ranged, that  by  every  circumstance  of  solemnity,  and  by 
the  most  affecting  contrasts,  they  involuntarily  awaken 
awe  and  a  sense  of  God's  Providence  in  all   hearts, 
I  read  as  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Most-High,  a  lesson 
of  the  vanity  of  human  ambition,  the  futility  of  human 
honor,  the  impotency  of  man  and  the  supremacy  of 
God. 

But  not  for  this  alone,  do  we  meet  in  these  solem- 
nities. It  is  but  the  natural,  instinctive  prompting 
of  the  human  heart  to  hallow  the  tombs  of  those,  who 
while  living,  have  deserved  well  of  their  fellow  men. 


When  the  spirit  passes  to  its  dread  account  with  (Jod,  it 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  precincts  of  human  judgment,  and 
the  character  and  all  connected  with  the  man,  acquire 
a  sort  of  sacredness.  In  ancient  days,  even  the  bodies 
of  the  departed  were  honored  with  every  mark  of  rev- 
erence. It  was  felt  that  when,  by  the  appointment  of 
heaven,  death  had  touched  man  and  called  the  spirit 
away,  that  the  body  also  which  had  contained  the  spirit, 
belonged  not  to  the  earth,  but  to  a  higher  sphere.  It  was 
a  part  of  him  who  had  now  entered  another  world,  left 
behind  in  this,  in  sacred  keeping  with  those  who  survived. 
A  power  higher  than  man  had  sealed  it  as  its  own  and 
it  was  honored  as  a  holy  trust.  They  reared  tombs 
and  mounds  above  it — they  laid  it  to  repose  beneath 
the  shades  of  the  forest,  or  by  the  side  of  august  tem- 
ples. They  purified  it  in  the  flames,  and  treasured  up 
the  precious  ashes  in  costly  urns,  or  laid  away  the  body 
of  the  dead  in  solemn  embalment  in  the  silent  vaults  of 
the  mausoleum.  Nor  has  this  feeling  passed  away,  nor 
can  it,  while  the  human  heart  remains.  Our  own  times 
respond  to  the  solemn  customs  of  antiquity,  and  with 
them  repeat, 

"Pay  the  deep  reverence  taught  of  old, 

The  homage  of  man's  heart  to  God ; 
Nor  trifle  even  with  the  mould, 

Once  quickened  by  the  Almighty's  breath." 

When  any  good  man  dies,  his  loss  is  felt  throughout 
the  community  where  he  was  known.  Neighbours 
pause  from  their  worldly  occupations  to  meet  at  his 
funeral,  friends  mourn  for  him,  a  momentary  shadow 
passes  over  the  places  of  business  which  he  frequented, 
enemies  even  follow  his  bier  and  forget  their  enmities 
while  they  look  into  his  grave.  And  these  duties  to  the 
dead  are  not  paid  because  of  any  advantage  they  shall 


be  to  them,  but  because  of  ourselves  —  because  they  are 
natural  and  proper  expressions  of  some  of  our  best 
feelings.  There  are  none  of  us,  who  would  be  at 
once  forgotten  by  those  whom  we  have  known  ;  we  all 
hope  to  leave  behind  us,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  our 
memories  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  we  have  loved. 
It  is  the  same  feeling  under  different  circumstances, 
which  makes  us  cherish  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  and  would  make  us  despise  our- 
selves if  we  could  cast  their  bodies  into  the  grave 
without  one  regretful  look  or  respectful  act. 

ft  is  the  same  feeling  in  a  larger  sphere  which  calls 
forth  marks  of  respect  from  all  the  land  when  a  Chief 
Magistrate  dies.  The  moment  that  any  one  is  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  he  becomes  connected  by  sacred  and 
most  important  ties  with  every  individual  in  the  nation. 
His  power  is  not  the  result  of  a  fortunate  accident  of 
birth,  he  is  personally  selected  to  possess  it.  Every 
man  becomes  connected  with  him  by  a  personal  tie. 
Not  they  alone  who  have  been  most  forward  in  sustain- 
ing him,  but  they  also  whose  views  of  national  affairs 
would  have  led  them  to  prefer  some  other  person  at 
the  head  of  the  State,  are  as  influential  in  upholding 
those  institutions,  through  which  alone  he  holds  his 
place  for  a  moment,  as  his  warmest  friends.  Were  he 
assailed  from  abroad,  they  would  circle  round  him  and 
make  their  bosoms  a  rampart  for  his  defence.  And 
were  he  unconstitutionally  assailed  at  home,  events  have 
already  occurred  in  our  history  which  show  that  all 
party  preferences  would  be  dropped  and  that  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  his  proper 
duties,  he  would  often  find  his  most  efficient  supporters 
among  those  who  in  their  general  political  views  were 
most  opposed  to  him  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  his  duty, 
and  if  he  be  not  destitute  of  every  right  principle,  it 


must  be  his  business,  to  seek  the  common  good.  There 
is  not  an  act,  nor  a  measure  of  his,  which  must  not 
in  its  ultimate  influence  reach  for  evil  or  good  to  every 
home  in  the  land.  His  talents,  his  character  and  life 
have  become  the  property  of  the  nation.  His  honor  or 
shame,  is  the  honor  or  disgrace  of  the  nation.  He  is 
before  the  world,  the  nation's  representative.  When 
he  dies,  his  name  is  incorporated  with  the  nation's 
annals.  Thus,  by  his  position,  known  by  all,  looked  to 
with  hope  or  anxiety  by  all,  the  centre  of  a  nation's 
interests  and  connected  with  each  individual  in  it  alike 
by  the  honors,  the  duties  and  obligations  of  his  high 
station,  it  is  most  fit,  when  Providence  calls  him  from 
his  place,  if  he  have  been  faithful  to  his  trust,  that  the 
respect  of  the  nation  should  follow  him  to  his  grave  and 
hallow  and  guard  his  memory. 

But  far  more  than  this,  and  it  is  a  topic  too  directly 
suggested  by  the  occasion  to  be  passed  by  without 
notice, — I  am  willing  to  believe  that  we  see  in  this 
spontaneous  movement  of  all  parties  to  pay  these  last 
melancholy  honors  to  a  departed  Chief  Magistrate, 
the  manifestation  of  a  sentiment  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  our  institutions,  and  which  as  long  as 
it  exists,  will  secure  the  permanence  of  our  institutions 
—  the  sentiment  of  reverence  for  Law  and  of  respect 
for  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  land.  This 
sentiment,  in  most  other  countries,  is  comparatively 
unknown.  In  other  lands,  we  find  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign.  The  monarch  is  in  a  manner 
deified.  He  is  placed  above  law.  Nobles  and  serfs 
bulwark  his  throne ;  fleets  and  armies  do  battle  in  his 
name ;  his  smile  is  honor,  his  frown  disgrace ;  the 
prosperity,  civilization,  genius,  of  his  subjects,  concen- 
trate their  beams  on  his  crown ;  and  his  downfall  is  the 
signal  for  disorganization  and  anarchy.     This  sentiment 
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of  loyalty  is  the  life-giving  principle  of  monarchy ;  it 
sheds  grace  over  the  relations  of  ruler  and  subject,  and 
in  disinterested,  heroic  natures,  prompting  to  great 
efforts  and  sacrifices,  it  often  appears  almost  sublime. 

But  our  institutions,  in  great  measure,  preclude  the 
existence  of  this  sentiment  in  this  form.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  with  us,  birth  is  allowed  to  create  no 
distinctions,  that  there  are  no  privileged  orders  upheld 
in  their  place  by  the  artificial  props  of  hereditary  power 
and  entailed  wealth,  our  institutions  rest  on  the  idea 
that  all  men  are  sharers  of  a  common  humanity  and 
endowed  by  nature  with  equal  rights.  And  as  no  one 
is  born  to  it,  so  no  one  can  gain  a  position  in  which  he 
can  command  an  unquestioning  homage,  as  if  he  stood 
by  nature  above  his  fellow-men,  and  were  exempt  from 
the  weaknesses  and  duties  which  belong  to  his  race. 

But  reverence  and  loyalty  have  not  therefore  died  out 
from  amongst  us.  They  have  only  changed  their 
object.  With  us,  it  is  not  loyalty  to  the  person  of  one 
frail  man,  but  reverence  and  loyalty  to  Law,  which  is  the 
embodied  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  wisest  and  best. 

Nor  is  this  sentiment  powerless.  It  is  more  powerful, 
just  in  proportion  as  it  finds  support  in  reason.  Foreign- 
ers have  looked  with  amazement  on  our  party  strifes. 
Accustomed  to  see  all  excitements  suppressed  by  the 
strong  hand,  and  all  gatherings  of  the  people  girdled 
about  with  the  cannon  and  bayonets  of  a  standing  army, 
they  have  seen  in  such  excitements  as  have  swept  our 
land  during  the  past  year,  the  omens  of  speedy  anarchy. 
That  they  are  not  so  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  party 
passions  and  interests  possess  here,  after  all,  but  a  sub- 
ordinate place;  because  in  all  minds,  deeper,  stronger, 
more  abiding  than  these  passions,  is  this  sentiment  of 
reverence  for  Law.  This  has  secured  order  in  the 
midst  of  seeming  confusion.     It  is  as  the  principle  of 


gravity  which  holds  the  ocean  in  its  bed  and  keeps  its 
depths  calm,  even  when  its  surface  is  tossed  by  the  wild- 
est storms.  During  the  whole  course  of  our  government 
we  have  seen  this  principle  preserving  order  in  the  midst 
of  the  violences  of  party  triumph  and  defeat,  through 
the  most  bitterly  contested  changes  of  policy,  through  the 
bloody  trial  of  war  and  the  harder  trial  of  full  and  pros- 
perous years  of  peace.  We  saw  its  power  but  a  few 
months  ago,  when,  after  a  heated  and  furious  canvass,  in 
which  parties  were  organized  with  almost  the  rigor  of 
military  discipline  and  inflamed  with  every  passion,  and  a 
tempest  of  excitement  prevailed  which  seemed  able  to 
sweep  away  like  chaff  the  firmest  institutions,  the  moment 
the  question  was  settled  according  to  the  proper  forms,  we 
beheld  the  storm  lull  and  a  calm  come  over  the  vexed 
ocean  of  political  life,  as  if  a  higher  power  had  said; — 
Peace,  be  still.  It  was  reverence  for  law  and  public 
order  and  common  rights,  showing  itself  mightier  than 
all  passions. 

And  again  we  behold  the  manifestation  of  the  same 
sentiment.  As  chief  magistrate,  a  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  upheld  in  his  place  not  by  fleets  and  armies 
and  treasuries,  not  by  one  party  alone,  but  by  all  parties 
together,  by  this  universal  respect  for  laws  which  all  be- 
lieve to  be  wise  and  useful.  He  is  the  highest  represen- 
tative of  those  laws;  he  is  honored,  if  for  nothing  else, 
because  of  his  place ;  he  receives  dignity  from  the  laws 
which  he  is  appointed  to  enforce,  and  while  he  lives  and 
is  not  unfaithful  to  his  duty,  the  whole  people,  their  pow- 
er embodied  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  surround  and  ele- 
vate and  enshrine  him,  and  when  he  dies,  the  regret  of  a 
nation  follows  him  to  the  tomb.  While  living,  the  majes- 
ty and  power  of  the  people  meet  in  him  as  their  centre 
and  representative,  and  when  dead  the  majesty  and  pow- 
er of  the  people  hallow  his  grave  and  make  it  memora- 
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ble  to  all  ages.  Were  it  otherwise,  were  a  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  people,  chosen  by  their  free  suffrages,  to  die 
unheeded,  it  would  be  proclaiming  to  the  world,  that  we 
looked  not  only  with  indifference  on  one  who  to  the 
world  was  the  representative  of  our  institutions,  but  with 
contempt  on  the  institutions  which  gave  him  his  place 
and  power. 

But  such  indifference  is  not  felt.  On  his  death  we 
have  seen  all  parties  touched  as  by  a  common  loss,  and 
coming  forward  with  a  common  readiness  to  honor  his 
memory.  In  this  temporary  silence  of  party  strife,  in 
the  general  sadness  with  which  all  watched  the  daily  ac- 
counts of  his  failing  strength,  in  the  universal  gloom 
which  like  a  cloud,  passed  over  the  land  when  the  news 
of  his  death  arrived,  in  temples  clad  in  mourning,  in  the 
immediate  union  of  all  to  pay  these  last  sad  rites  to  the 
dead,  we  behold  not  merely  respect  for  an  individual 
man,  but  reverence  for  the  sovereignty  and  sanctity  of 
those  institutions,  of  which  for  the  time,  he  was  the  rep- 
resentative. 

It  seems  altogether  fit  that  we  should  dwell  on  these 
circumstances.  They  teach  us  lessons  which  we  too 
readily  forget.  They  show  us  that  if  we  have  separate 
and  local  and  party  interests,  we  have  also,  infinitely 
greater  in  magnitude,  common  interests.  They  make 
us  feel  that  these  embittered  party  strifes  relate,  after  all, 
only  to  subordinate  questions ;  that  below  all  these,  the 
foundation  of  our  strength,  are  those  institutions  as  to 
whose  worth  and  in  whose  support  all  are  agreed — in- 
stitutions so  much  transcending  in  importance  all  the 
party  questions  of  the  day,  that  without  them,  parties  and 
patriotism  and  freedom  itself  would  disappear  in  the 
monotony  of  despotism  or  the  unbridled  license  of  an- 
archy. And  may  we  not  also  hope,  that  as  the  feuds  of 
a  family  are  sometimes  cooled  down  by  the  loss  of  one 
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of  its  members,  so  our  embittered  strifes  may  be  calmed 
by  the  presence  of  death  in  our  high  places,  and  that 
some  at  least  may  learn  to  be  patriotic  without  being 
passionate,  and  to  be  zealous  in  what,  they  esteem  a  good 
cause,  without  ceasing  to  be  generous  and  just  towards 
their  opponents.  Happy  beyond  the  lot  of  man,  will 
have  been  his  career,  and  its  close  crowned  with  surpas- 
sing glory,  if  he,  who  in  life  did  so  much  to  protect  his 
country  from  foreign  foes,  may  in  death,  heal  its  inter- 
nal divisions  and  the  wounds  of  party  strife. 

And  in  this  connexion  I  cannot  help  referring  to  an 
incident  lately  made  public,  which  unimportant  and  tri- 
fling as  it  was  in  itself,  was  one  which  could  hardly  have 
been  read  by  any  American  without  gratification  and  in- 
terest.    When  General  Harrison  arrived  in  Washington, 
on  visiting  President  Van  Buren  he  asked  of  him  a  per- 
sonal favor  which  he  had  much  at  heart.     The  request 
was  responded  to  in  the  same  frank  and  generous  spirit, 
in  which  it  had  been  made.     We  behold  in  this  how  two 
men  may  be  rivals  for   the  highest  station,  without  be- 
coming personal  enemies.     Happy  would  it  be  for  the 
land,  if  all  parties  could  learn  from  the  generous  mag- 
nanimity exhibited  in  the  personal  intercourse  of  these 
two  eminent  men,  a  lesson  of  mutual  forbearance,  of 
justice,  and  respect  for  each  other's  motives  and  purposes. 
President  Harrison  had  however  merits  of  his  own, 
independent  of  his  last  high  office,  which  would  have 
made  his  death  a  national  loss.     But  in  this  region  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  his  actual  position 
and  worth.    Our  country  has,  in  a  manner,  had  a  divided 
history.     The  first  part  is  taken  up  with  the  Atlantic 
States,  including,  besides  more  recent  events,  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country  and  the  Revolution.     To  this 
we  belong  and  we  are  familiar  with  its  annals,  its  inter- 
ests and  its  public  men.     But  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
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has,  in  the  mean  while,  been  growing  up  another  empire? 
with  a  history,  with  interests  and  difficulties  and  public 
men  of  its  own.  Its  growth  has  been  so  rapid  that 
already,  it  begins  to  balance  and  will  soon  outweigh  the 
Atlantic  States  in  population  and  influence  in  national 
affairs. 

Such  rapidity  of  growth  and,  during  its  early  period?, 
of  growth  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  attend- 
ed by  the  founding  of  States,  the  formation  of  codes  of 
Laws,  the  carrying  on  of  internal  improvements,  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  organi- 
zation of  its  institutions,  the  regulation  of  its  whole  inte- 
rior police,  we  may  be  well  assured,  could  not  have 
gone  on  without  creating,  even  if  they  had  not  before 
existed,  men  of  ability  to  become  in  more  conspicuous 
scenes,  the  marked  men  of  their  time. 

In  the  very  first  rank  among  these  men,  and,  1  sup- 
pose it  may  be  said  without  question,  the  most  prominent 
and  eminent  of  all  in  that  vast  region  north  of  the  Ohio, 
stood  General  Harrison.  Until  the  time  when  he  sub- 
stantially withdrew  from  public  life,  there  was  scarcely 
a  measure  promoting  the  great  interests  of  that  country, 
of  which  he  is  not  found  to  have  been  the  originator,  or 
one  of  its  chief  supporters. 

A  history  of  the  West  which  should  omit  the  name  of 
Harrison,  would  be  like  a  history  of  the  Revolution  out 
of  which  was  left  the  name  of  Washington.  As  to  his 
ability,  that  question  was  long  since  decided,  before 
many  of  us  were  even  born,  by  the  States  interested  in 
his  measures,  by  men  engaged  with  him  in  public  affairs, 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position  and  the 
wisdom  and  success  with  which  he  met  them.  Now 
that  he  is  gone,  it  is  gratifying  to  all  to  be  able  to  believe 
that  he  will  hold  no  unequal  rank  with  the  great  and 
good  men  who  haye  preceded  him  in  the  Presidential 
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chair.  That  it  will  be  so,  we  may  easily  believe.  He 
who  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  selected  as  an  aid  by  the 
not  less  sagacious  than  intrepid  Wayne,  and  was  by  him 
singled  out,  with  but  five  others,  on  the  most  important 
occasions  of  his  campaigns  as  the  especial  subject  of  his 
commendation  and  thanks ;  who  after  two  years  of  ser- 
vice, was  appointed  by  him  to  the  command  of  the  post 
which  involved  greater  responsibilities  than  any  other  on 
that  exposed  frontier;  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
was  made  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North  West  Ter- 
ritory and  at  twenty-six  chosen  their  first  delegate  in 
Congress,  and  amongst  the  able  men  there  distinguished 
himself  by  the  introduction  and  support  of  a  measure, 
which  has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  secure  the 
prosperity  of  the  West ;  who  left  Congress  only  to  be 
appointed  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  Governor  of  Indiana; 
who  was  successively  re-appointed  to  this  office  during 
twelve  years,  and  held  it  through  a  period  of  almost  un- 
exampled difficulties  and  with  perhaps  quite  unexampled 
popularity ;  who  conducted  our  Indian  negotiations  with 
an  equity  and  prudence  which  have  made  his  name  worthy 
of  perpetual  remembrance  ;  who  when  war  broke  out 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  that  region  un- 
der circumstances  of  peculiar  honor,  and  with  a  power 
greater  than  was  ever  before  entrusted  to  any  other 
American  General  except  Washington,  and  who  during 
that  command,  though  thrown  almost  entirely  on  his  own 
resources,  was  completely  successful  on  that  northern 
frontier,  where  all  else  failed ;  who  left  the  camp  only  to 
take  his  seat  as  Representative  in  Congress  and  after- 
wards as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  finally  to 
be  appointed  Minister  to  a  foreign  power ;  and  who  after 
years  of  retirement  from  public  life,  as  the  last  testimo- 
nial to  his  worth  which  they  could  give,  received  from 
the   three  States  with  whose  inhabitants  he  had  been 
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most  closely  connected — Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
■ — a  majority  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  votes  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  nation,—-  the  character  of  such  a 
man  for  ability  is  not  left  for  us  to  decide.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  West  has  decided  that  question.  It  is 
taken  out  from  our  jurisdiction.  History  has  already 
recorded  his  name  among  those,  whom  the  memory 
of  our  country  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

His  political  views  and  relations,  I  should  under  no 
circumstances  undertake  to  discuss.  And  happily,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  it.  Scarcely  any  public  man  of  his 
time  was  so  little  implicated  with  mere  party  politics  as 
General  Harrison.  The  offices  which  he  held  during  a 
large  part  of  his  life  were  of  a  nature  to  take  him  out  of 
the  sphere  of  party  and  to  compel  him  to  consult  for  the 
common  good.  And  though  .during  the  late  canvass  for 
the  Presidency,  he  was  supported  by  a  party,  his  whole 
past  life,  as  well  as  his  present  professions,  gave  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  carry  the  spirit  of  a  partizan 
into  the  duties  of  his  station.  But  however  this  might 
have  been,  he  was  so  short  a  time  in  office,  that  he  es- 
tablished no  course  of  policy — neither  his  opinions  nor 
his  name  can  furnish  a  rallying  cry  in  party  strife— he 
stands  before  the  American  people  not  as  a  partizan, 
but  as  a  man,  with  merits  of  his  own,  independent  of  all 
party  and  political  connexions. 

And  we  shall  best  meet  the  spirit  of  this  occasion  by 
dwelling,  not  on  his  opinions,  nor  his  abilities,  nor  his 
success,  but  on  his  character  as  a  man.  It  is  not  talent 
chiefly, —  it  is  character,  which  forms  the  first  essential 
requisite  for  usefulness  in  public  life.  The  world  has  had 
more  than  enough  of  great  men  —  of  men  great  only 
through  talent  and  power.  The  most  fearful  plague 
"  which  God  lets  loose  "  on  a  guilty  world,  is  a  man  of 
great  genius  and  ambition,  ungoverned  by   principle. 
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Whether  he  is  found  in  courts  or  in  camps,  it  is  only  ac- 
cident that  prevents  his  becoming  the  scourge  of  his 
race.  He  may  compel  the  homage  of  mankind,  —  but 
he  towers  over  the  world  like  some  vast  volcano,  which 
while  the  traveller  on  shore  and  the  mariner  who  sails 
along  the  coast  look  with  awe  and  admiration  at  its  fiery 
crown,  is  pouring  forth  floods  of  ashes  and  lava  to  make 
desolate  the  vineyards  and  the  homes  of  a  province  at 
its  feet.  We  want  not  these  great  men,  who  are  ready 
to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  selfish  ambition,  the  welfare 
of  their  race.  We  want  rulers  who  have  faith  in  recti- 
tude —  faith  in  God  —  faith  that  to  do  right  is  always 
expedient  —  men  who  to  competent  ability  and  experi- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  state,  have  in  addition  to  this,  the 
wisdom  of  disinterested  patriotism,  the  wisdom  of  un- 
faltering integrity.  The  ruler  who  possesses  this  wis- 
dom, is  worthy  of  being  treasured  in  a  people's  heart. 
It  is  good  for  a  nation,  that  it  should  have  honored  him 
while  living  and  that  it  should  mourn  him  when  dead. 

Ample  as  was  General  Harrison's  capacity  for  the 
highest  trusts,  it  was  not  chiefly  because  of  extraordinary 
wisdom  in  council,  or  skill  in  arms,  that  our  country 
deemed  him  worthy  of  peculiar  respect,  but  because  men 
believed  that  they  had  found  in  him  one,  who  had  a 
higher  law  than  mere  selfish  ambition  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment; because,  his  life  showed,  that  in  whatever  station 
he  was  placed  he  was  governed  in  it,  by  a  highminded 
integrity  and  a  disinterested  patriotism ;  because  he  had 
practised  on  that  maxim  which  he  so  eloquently  enforces 
in  his  celebrated  and  admirable  letter  to  Bolivar,  that 
"to  be  eminently  great  one  must  be  eminently  good." 
In  briefly  reviewing  his  long  and  varied  career,  I  would 
therefore  especially  dwell  on  such  incidents  as  may  il- 
lustrate those  high  moral  qualities,  which  distinguished 
him  throughout  his  life,  and  for  which  he  should  be 
remembered  now  that  he  is  gone. 
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The  father  of  General  Harrison  was,  during  the  Re- 
volution, one  of  the  leading  and  most  influential  citizens 
of  Virginia.  He  showed  his  patriotism  by  rejecting  the 
tempting  offers  of  rank  and  power,  by  which  the  English 
Governor  endeavored  to  attract  him  in  early  life  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  fortune  in  the  va- 
rious demands  made  on  him  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  was  three  times  elected  Governor  of  his 
native  State.  At  his  death,  his  son,  William  Henry,  was 
just  about  commencing  the  study  of  medicine.  But  at 
this  time,  the  Indian  hostilities  in  the  North  West  excited 
to  a  high  pitch  the  public  sympathy  and  interest.  The 
Indian  tribes  in  that  region  were  numerous,  powerful 
and  led  by  able  chiefs.  It  was  proved  by  unquestionable 
documents,  that  from  the  year  1783  to  1790,  not  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  or  emigrants  had  been 
killed  or  taken  prisoners  in  Kentucky  alone,  and  as  many 
more  in  Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  When 
we  remember  the  nature  of  Indian  warfare,  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  destruction  of  property,  the  insecurity  and 
fear  that  must  have  crippled  and  weighed  down  the 
feeble  and  scattered  settlements,  and  the  misery  and 
woe  that  in  some  shape  or  other  must  have  visited 
every  family.  Not  long  before,  an  expedition  under 
Gen.  Harmar  had  been  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
at  the  Miami  towns.  And  this  series  of  calamities 
ended  with  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  in  which,  beside  the 
wounded,  more  than  six  hundred  men  were  killed. 
This  defeat  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of  Brad- 
dock,  the  number  of  men  engaged  being  nearly  the 
same,  and  the  defeat,  flight  and  slaughter  being  almost 
equally  great  and  disastrous  in  both  cases.  Clouds  of 
savages,  flushed  with  repeated  triumphs,  hung  along  the 
whole  western  frontier,  most  of  the  best  officers  had 
been  slain,  military  posts  were  broken  up,  emigrants 
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fled  from  the  new  and  unprotected  settlements,  no  boat 
could  pass  down  the  Ohio  without  running  the  gauntlet 
of  Indian  rifles,  and  consternation  and  dismay  and  flight 
filled  the  whole  region. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Harrison,  partaking  deeply  of 
the  sympathy  felt  by  all  for  the  distressed  condition  of 
the  frontiers,  determined  to  leave  his  studies  and  join 
the  army.  His  purpose  was  approved  by  Washington, 
who  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  his  father,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  received  the  appointment  of 
ensign  in  the  artillery.  He  proceeded  immediately  to 
join  his  regiment,  stationed  at  what  is  now  Cincinnati, 
(but  which,  at  that  period,  contained,  besides  the  fort, 
but  eight  small  log  cabins,)  and  he  arrived  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  return  of  the  dismayed,  wounded, 
shattered  fragments  of  St.  Clair's  command.  At  this 
time  he  was  the  youngest  ensign  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  it  is  said  his  appearance  was  so  youthful 
and  fragile  that  he  was  advised  to  resign  his  commission 
and  leave  a  service  whose  hardships  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  endure.  But  such  counsels  were  at 
once  rejected.  And  he  soon  discovered  so  much  bold- 
ness and  energy  of  spirit  and  such  promptitude  and 
clearness  of  judgment,  that  notwithstanding  his  youth, 
he  was  almost  immediately  singled  out  as  one  particu- 
larly worthy  of  the  highest  trusts  that  could  be  com- 
mitted to  one  of  his  rank.  He  already  discovered  those 
qualities,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable  throughout 
his  whole  life,  by  which  he  won  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  came  into  personal 
contact. 

Passing  over  intermediate  events,  interesting  and 
important  as  they  were,  I  come  to  the  time  when  he 
was  elected  the  first  delegate  in  Congress  from  the 
North  West  Territory.     He  took  his  seat  in  the  Hou?e 
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of  Representatives  in  1799.  Here  he  introduced  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  carrying  through  a  meas- 
ure of  immense  benefit  to  the  whole  Union,  but  of 
absolutely  incalculable  importance  to  the  West.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  at  this  time  fully  to  appreciate  its 
importance  and  still  less  likely  are  we  to  estimate 
aright  the  foresight  and  extended  views  in  which  alone 
it  could  originate.  For  when  a  measure  is  characterized 
by  simplicity,  and  easily  and  perfectly  accomplishes  the 
object  proposed,  it  appears  on  looking  back  to  have 
been  so  natural,  that  it  seems  as  if  any  one  might  have 
suggested  it.  We  forget  that  there  is  no  greater  proof 
of  penetration  and  soundness  of  judgment,  than  the 
entire  suitableness  and  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which 
great  evils  are  remedied  or  great  good  secured.  The 
measure  to  which  I  refer,  related  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Public  Lands.  This  has  always  been  a  most  perplexing 
subject,  and  nothing  could  be  greater  than  the  confusion 
in  which  it  was  involved  at  that  period.  No  proper 
and  scientific  system  of  surveys  had  as  yet  been  estab- 
lished, and  in  many  parts  of  the  west,  warrants  were 
given  to  settle  on  unsurveyed  lands  not  yet  appropriated. 
The  consequence  was  that  there  was  a  general  uncer- 
tainty as  to  limits  and  boundaries,  and  the  whole  region 
was  filled  with  conflicting  claims.  Already  Kentucky 
and  the  bounty  lands  of  Ohio  had  become  the  theatre  of 
the  bitterest  and  most  disastrous  litigation.  Through- 
out large  tracts  of  country  no  man  knew  what  was  his 
own.  Multitudes  who  had  bought  and  paid  for  their 
lands,  were  thrust  out  penniless  from  their  homes,  by 
some  one  who  was  ascertained  to  have  a  better  title. 
An  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  country  is  found  in  a 
petition  to  Congress  for  relief  from  Daniel  Boone,  the 
early  explorer  and  settler  of  Kentucky.  The  lands 
which  he  had  located  had  been  swallowed  up  and  lost 
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in  better  claims.  And  thus,  he  says,  "  at  the  age  of 
eighty  he  is  a  wanderer  in  the  world,  having  no  spot 
that  he  can  call  his  own,  whereon  to  lay  his  bones." 

But  what  was,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  clog  on  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  West,  by  the  previous  land 
laws,  the  public  domain  was  to  be  sold  only  in  large 
tracts,  the  smallest  of  which  included  at  least  four 
thousand  acres.  This  might  be  convenient  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  consequence  was  that  all  laboring 
men  of  limited  means, —  the  class  which  furnishes  the 
great  body  of  emigrants  and  on  whose  industry  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  depends, —  were  practically  excluded 
from  purchasing  lands  of  the  government.  They  could 
be  purchased  only  by  speculators,  large  capitalists  or  com- 
panies, who  in  turn  sold  out  small  tracts  to  emigrants. 
The  actual  settlers  were  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
speculators.  Speculators  bought  up  immense  tracts  in 
the  richest  regions  at  the  low  government  prices,  while 
the  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil,  unable  to  compete  with 
them,  unable  to  purchase  the  large  tracts  which  alone 
the  government  would  sell,  had  to  buy  of  them  at  their 
own  prices.  There  was  danger  lest  in  time  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  West  should  be  at  the  mercy  of 
speculating  land  companies. 

Here,  as  throughout  his  life,  General  Harrison  looked 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  His  sympa- 
thies were  with  those  who  would  become  the  actual 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  On  entering  Congress  he  intro- 
duced a  bill,  recommending  as  its  most  important 
feature,  the  sale  of  lands  in  sections  and  half  sections, 
the  former  of  640  acres  and  the  latter  of  320  acres. 
He  had  at  first  proposed  much  larger  modifications 
of  the  Land  System,  but  found  that  this  was  all  that 
could  at  that  time  be  secured.  His  object  was  to  sell 
the   public   lands   in    tracts,    so    small   that    it    should 
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be  in  the  power  of  the  emigrant  to  purchase  directly  of 
the  government  at  a  fixed  price,  and  not  at  second-hand, 
of  a  land  company.  He  received  aid  in  framing  the 
report  of  the  committee  from  Mr.  Gallatin,  but  the 
support  and  defence  of  the  measure  in  the  House,  where 
it  was  attacked  by  some  of  the  ablest  members  and  its 
importance  appreciated  by  very  few,  was  thrown  on  Mr. 
Harrison  alone.  In  the  Senate  it  met  with  still  warmer 
opposition.  Custom,  the  influence  of  speculators,  the 
present  convenience  of  government,  the  want  of  fore- 
sight as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  the 
measure  must  finally  involve,  were  all  against  it.  This 
was  but  one  of  a  series  of  measures,  effecting  a  radical 
change  in  the  land  system  which  he  proposed  and  aided 
in  carrying  through,  bearing  immediately  on  the  interests 
of  the  West  and  closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  country ;  but  this  was  the  most  important,  as 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  public  domain.  This  measure  is  worthy  of 
being  dwelt  upon,  for  several  reasons.  The  passing  of 
this  act  forms  an  era  in  Western  history.  On  it  more 
than  on  any  thing  else  the  prosperity  of  the  West  has 
been  built  up.  The  only  other  measure  which  resem- 
bles it  in  the  magnitude  of  its  results,  the  famous  ordi- 
nance of  '87,  which  has  made  the  name  of  its  author, 
Nathan  Dane,  so  memorable,  cannot  —  such  is  the 
testimony  of  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole 
subject  —  in  its  practical  operation  and  its  beneficial 
results  be  compared  with  this  measure,  which  while  it 
made  titles  to  land  perfectly  secure,  placed  also  the 
acquisition  of  real  estate  easily  within  the  reach  of  the 
actual  cultivators  of  the  soil.*  It  was  a  measure  which 
took  the  public  domain  and  the  fortunes  of  the  West 
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out  of  the  hands  of  speculators.  It  threw  open  the 
whole  fertile  West,  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the  Atlan- 
tic States.  From  that  moment  the  tide  of  population 
begun  to  set  in  from  the  East,  which  has  already  made 
Ohio  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  and  far  beyond,  is 
rapidly  circling  the  continent  with  a  band  of  rising 
States. 

It  speaks  emphatically  of  the  statesmanlike  foresight 
and  the  comprehensive  views  of  Harrison,  that  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  he  should  have  fully  comprehend- 
ed the  importance  of  this  measure  and  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  carrying  it  through,  and  this,  at  a 
time,  when  many  of  our  wisest  statesmen  were  opposed 
to  it  and  few  of  them  could  be  made  to  understand  the 
vast  and  growing  interests  dependent  on  it.  It  shows 
too  the  estimation  in  which  his  abilities  were  held  at 
that  early  period  of  his  life  in  Congress,  that  though 
only  a  delegate  from  a  territory,  he  was  made  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  which  reported  this  bill, — the  only  in- 
stance, it  is  said,  in  which  such  an  honor  has  been 
conferred  on  a  Territorial  Delegate. 

It  furnishes  also  an  illustration  of  the  fidelity  to  his 
trusts  and  of  the  disinterested  patriotism  which  he  exhib- 
ited in  every  office  he  ever  held.  The  measure  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  while  it  conferred  incalculable  ad- 
vantages on  the  population  of  the  West,  could  affect 
none  disadvantageous^  but  the  large  land-holders. 
And  yet  it  was  precisely  with  this  class  that  his  personal 
interests  were  connected.  His  father-in-law,  Judge 
Symmes,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  land- 
holders. He  was  the  original  purchaser  of  the  Miami 
valley,  and  in  its  settlement,  all  his  interests  were  in- 
volved. But  when  a  great  public  duty  or  a  general 
interest  was  concerned,  Harrison  was  one  to  whom  the 
question  could  not  arise,  except  to  be  at  once  put  down, 
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how  the  course  he  might  take,  would  affect  his  indi- 
vidual interests. 

Another  circumstance  connected  with  his  seat  in 
Congress,  illustrates  his  high-minded  integrity.  A  large 
number  of  persons  had  purchased  lands  of  his  father- 
in-law  before  he  had  obtained  his  patent.  They  conse- 
quently lacked  a  legal  title  to  their  lands.  "  They 
were  "  in  the  words  of  one  familiar  with  all  the  circum- 
stances, "  at  the  mercy  of  Congress,  liable  to  be 
dispossessed  at  any  moment.  They  wished  to  obtain 
pre-emption  rights  and  other  indulgencies.  It  was  the 
interest  and  anxious  desire  of  the  vendor  to  defeat  their 
object.  On  this  account  they  were  vehemently  opposed 
to  Harrison's  election  to  Congress,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  his  personal  and  family  interests  would  lead  him  to 
oppose  their  claims."  He  was  however  chosen,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  these  men,  when  the  subject  was 
brought  up  before  a  Committee  of  Congress,  he  was 
the  one  who  came  forward  against  his  own  interests  to 
defend  their  rights.  He  insisted  on  the  justice  of  their 
demands,  and  would  not  rest  till  he  had  made  it  certain 
that  they  should  be  secure  not  only  in  every  legal,  but 
in  every  equitable  claim.  It  was  this  rigid  sense  of  jus- 
tice, exhibited  not  in  a  few  acts  but  throughout  his 
whole  life,  which  made  men  repose  in  him  such  entire 
confidence,  and  caused  all  who  knew  his  career,  to 
believe,  that  as  President  of  the  United  States,  he  would 
be  one  whom  no  mere  personal,  local,  or  party  interest 
would  cause  to  swerve  from  the  straight  line  of  his  duty 
towards  the  whole  country. 

On  leaving  Congress,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Indiana  Territory  by  John  Adams.  This  territory  in- 
cluded the  whole  country  north  of  the  river  and  west  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  Louisiana  when  it  was  purcha- 
sed, was  also  annexed  to  his  government.    This  office  he 
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held  by  re-appointments  from  Jefferson  and  Madison 
during  twelve  years  in  succession,  till  the  victory  of* 
Perry  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  defeat  of  Proctor  on  the 
Thames,  brought  the  war  in  the  west  to  a  successful 
close.  Pie  held  it  during  a  period  of  the  great- 
est difficulties,  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  exhibited 
on  all  occasions  so  much  wisdom  and  energy,  that  his 
extraordinary  popularity  and  the  confidence  which  the 
people  reposed  in  him,  seem  never  to  have  wavered. 

The  office  of  Territorial  Governor,  the  incumbent 
not  being  chosen  by  the  people,  but  appointed  by  the 
President,  has  always  been  one  in  which  popular  favor 
was  with  difficulty  gained  and  easily  lost.  Governor 
Harrison  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  encounter.  The 
extent  of  territory  over  whose  safety  and  interests  and 
growing  institutions  he  presided  was  immense.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  governor,  he  was  also 
Commissioner  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  concluded  with  the  Indians,  a  large  part— thirteen 
in  all  —  of  the  most  important  treaties  in  that  region. 
But  this  gives  a  slight  idea  of  his  position.  The 
Northwest  was  still  filled,  not  only  with  the  original 
tribes,  but  with  the  broken  bands  and  fragments  of 
other  tribes,  who  had  gradually  receded  before  the 
progress  of  the  settlements — smarting  under  the  mem- 
ory of  losses  and  wrongs  and  defeats  and  ready  them- 
selves and  ever  exciting  others,  to  enter  into  hostility 
against  the  whites.  And  this  hostility,  it  was  the 
constant  and  cruel  policy  of  the  English  government  in 
Canada  to  inflame.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  borders 
were  many  lawless  and  desperate  men  among  the 
whites,  who  regarded  the  killing  of  an  Indian,  as  the 
slaying  of  a  wild  beast.  Emigrants  looked  on  the 
savages  with  constant  apprehension.  Of  the  older 
inhabitants,  there  were  few  who  could  not  remember 
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friends  slain,  homes  burnt,  the  midnight  warhoop  rous- 
ing them  from  sleep  in  the  feebly  guarded  fort,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  Frequent  wrongs  were 
committed  on  both  sides,  perpetual  collisions  of  interests 
occurred,  murders  were  not  uncommon  and  every  cir- 
cumstance existed  which  could  inflame  the  two  races 
against  each  other.  It  was  the  office  of  the  governor 
to  maintain  peace  and  to  compel  justice  between  the 
two  parties.  It  required  the  greatest  prudence  and 
firmness  to  prevent  for  an  hour  these  inflammable 
materials  from  bursting  out  into  a  flame.  And  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  weight  of  character  and  influence 
as  a  man  —  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  both  by 
Indians  and  whites,  to  his  equity  and  prudence  and 
courage,  that  for  years,  peace  was  preserved  between 
those,  who  on  both  sides,  waited  but  the  slightest  excuse 
to  appeal  to  the  tomahawk  and  rifle. 

In  the  internal  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Territory,  the  zeal  and  wisdom  with  which  he  promoted 
the  substantial  interests  of  the  people,  won  their  affec- 
tions and  his  disinterestedness  and  integrity  commanded 
an  unbounded  confidence.  He  had  the  same  scrupu- 
lous delicacy  which  characterized  Washington,  as  to 
deriving  any  personal  profit  or  advantage  from  the 
trusts  which  he  held,  however  proper  in  itself  that 
advantage  might  be,  when  it  could  by  possibility  excite 
in  any  mind,  no  matter  how  unjustly,  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion  of  the  perfect  purity  and  patriotism  of  his 
intentions. 

For  example ;  the  power  of  confirming  grants  of 
lands  to  individuals  having  certain  equitable  claims,  was 
confided  to  him.  It  was  a  power  without  check  or 
limitation,  entrusted  to  him  alone,  no  publicity  being 
required,  not  so  much  as  a  record  being  necessary  from 
any  other  officer,  his  simple  signature  giving  a  title.     It 
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was  an  office  of  peculiar  trust  and  delicacy,  and  to  an 
unscrupulous  man  would  have  opened  an  unlimited 
opportunity  of  amassing  a  fortune.  It  ought  to  be 
small  praise  to  say  that  he  was  perfectly  upright  and 
honest  in  the  discharge  of  this  trust.  He  was  more 
than  this.  Knowing  that  it  was  an  office  in  which 
even  an  upright  man  might  be  suspected,  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  it,  cutting  himself  off  from  an  advantage 
which  every  other  citizen  enjoyed,  he  refused  through- 
out his  life  to  own  a  single  acre  of  land  held  under  a 
title  emanating  from  himself,  as  the  agent  and  represen- 
tative of  the  general  government. 

A  large,  if  not  the  largest  part  of  the  proper  emolu- 
ments of  his  office  was  derived  through  fees.  To  this, 
before  he  was  appointed  governor,  he  had  been  op- 
posed. And  faithful  to  the  principle  that  one  holding 
so  responsible  an  office,  should  do  nothing  which  could 
give  rise  to  a  suspicion  in  any  mind,  that  he  was  swayed 
in  his  acts  or  motives  by  any  consideration  of  personal 
advantage  —  through  the  whole  twelve  years  in  which 
he  held  his  office,  he  never  accepted  a  fee  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  official  duty.  Such  was  he  in  public 
life ;  and  in  his  private  relations,  were  this  the  occasion 
to  refer  to  them,  he  might  have  been  singled  out  among 
men,  as  the  just  man. 

And  this  unbending  integrity  was  softened  and  made 
attractive  by  an  habitual  and  generous  disinterestedness. 
How  open  his  heart  and  hand  were  in  private  life,  is 
known  to  all.  The  same  frank  and  generous  spirit 
accompanied  him  in  his  public  duties.  No  personal 
wrong,  no  temporary  expediency  could  tempt  him  into 
a  harsh,  or  unjust,  or  ungenerous  act.  While  at  peace 
with  the  Indians,  he  strove  to  win  them  to  civilized  life, 
to  protect  them  from  their  own  passions,  to  save  them 
from  the  dreadful  scourge  of  intemperance.     In  war, 
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he  would  allow  no  barbarity  on  their  part,  to  be  an  ex- 
cuse for  similar  acts  of  barbarity  in  revenge.  He 
insisted  as  the  first  thing  with  his  own  troops,  that  the 
defenceless,  and  women  and  children  and  the  aged, 
should  be  held  sacred,  alike  in  the  fury  of  assault  and 
in  the  triumph  of  victory.  Even  when  the  British 
general  had  offered  rewards  for  every  American  scalp, 
his  words  were,  "  Let  an  account  of  murdered  inno- 
cence be  opened  in  the  records  of  Heaven  against  our 
enemies  alone."  His  address  before  the  battle  of  the 
Thames  was  ;  "  Kentuckians,  remember  the  river  Rai- 
sin, but  remember  it  only  while  the  victory  is  sus- 
pended. The  revenge  of  a  soldier  cannot  be  gratified 
upon  a  fallen  enemy."  When  a  negro,  on  the  battle 
ground  of  Tippecanoe,  had  penetrated  to  his  tent  for 
the  purpose  of  assassinating  him,  and  was  convicted 
and  ordered  for  execution  by  a  court-martial,  as  Har- 
rison passed  where  he  lay  pinioned  on  the  ground,  and 
saw  his  imploring  look,  he  could  not  resist  the  inborn 
generosity  of  his  nature,  and  suffered  him  to  go  free. 
He  placed  the  wounded  soldier  on  his  own  horse,  and 
after  the  victory  of  the  Thames,  gave  his  last  blanket 
to  a  wounded  British  officer,  who  was  his  prisoner. 

When  we  consider  these  traits  of  character,  united 
as  they  were  with  eminent  ability,  it  cannot  seem  sur- 
prising, the  almost  unlimited  affection  and  confidence 
which  the  Western  country  accorded  to  him.  There  is 
something  almost  affecting  in  the  perpetual  expressions 
which  we  find  in  Western  history,  not  only  of  respect 
for  his  fidelity  and  ability  in  his  official  capacity,  but, 
going  far  beyond  this,  of  affectionate  trust  in  his  char- 
acter as  a  man.  Thus,  when  Louisiana  was  in  1805 
erected  into  a  Territory  by  itself,  and  of  course  all 
official  connexion  between  it  and  Governor  Harrison 
ceased,  addresses  were  sent  to  him  from  the  inhabitants 
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of  St.  Louis  and  the  militia  officers  of  the  District, — 
"  as  the  pledge,"  they  say,  "  of  their  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  him,  of  their  appreciation  of  his  patriotic  senti- 
ments, magnanimous  policy  and  private  virtues,"  and 
because, — such  is  the  language  of  one  of  the  addresses, 
— "we  are  desirous  that  at  the  moment  you  cease  to  pre- 
side over  us,  the  most  lively  expressions  of  our  regret 
should  reach  you."  One  term  of  his  office  as  governor 
expired  in  1809.  But  it  was  a  time  when  the  Indian 
hostilities,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  war  with  Te- 
cumseh,  begun  to  darken  and  threaten,  and  the  horrors 
of  savage  warfare  seemed  ready  again  to  burst  over 
the  land,  and  the  people  felt  that  they  needed  at  their 
head,  their  ablest  and  most  experienced  man.  As  to 
who  that  man  was,  there  was  no  question.  Casting 
aside  all  party  differences,  the  Legislature  of  Indiana, 
obeying  its  own  convictions  and  the  wishes  of  the  citi- 
zens, without  one  dissenting  voice,  and  the  Legislative 
Council,  with  a  majority  of  three  to  one,  united  in  a 
petition  to  the  President,  that  Harrison  might  be  re- 
appointed Governor.  While  stating  their  reasons  for  it 
and  apologizing  for  the  step  they  take,  they  say;  "  We 
cannot  forbear  from  recommending  to  and  requesting 
of  the  President  and  Senate  most  earnestly  in  their 
own  names  and  in  the  names  of  their  constituents,  the 
re-appointment  of  their  present  Governor,  William 
Henry  Harrison."  Their  reasons  are  the  affection  of 
the  people  for  him  —  their  confidence  in  his  virtues, 
talents  and  patriotism  —  his  wisdom,  experience,  and 
disinterestedness  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Territory  and  in  the  management  of  their  Indian  affairs. 
When,  after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  the  late  war 
commenced,  the  warlike  people  of  Kentucky  were  so 
anxious  to  have  him  for  their  leader,  that  he  was  made 
a  citizen  of  their  State,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able 
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to  command  its  militia.  And  till  the  close  of  the  North- 
Western  campaigns,  such  was  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him,  that  there  was  not  a  moment  when  a  request 
sent  by  him  to  Kentucky  for  more  troops,  did  not  cause 
its  roads  at  once  to  swarm  with  volunteers,  anxious  to 
win  military  reputation  under  his  standard.  He  was 
looked  on  as  the  father  of  his  soldiers.  His  presence 
was  sufficient  to  suppress  the  mutinies  which  in  several 
cases  took  place  among  volunteers  unaccustomed  to 
military  control  and  discipline.  The  confidence  of  the 
people  followed  and  sustained  him  in  all  his  movements, 
and  the  common  term  applied  to  him  by  his  soldiers 
was,  "our  beloved  general."  The  friendly  Indian  tribes 
shared  the  same  feeling.  Logan  sacrificed  himself,  in 
proving  that  General  Harrison  had  not  been  deceived 
in  trusting  to  his  affection  ;  and  when  a  second  plan  of 
assassinating  him  had  been  discovered,  another  Indian 
chief,  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  insisted  on  sleeping 
regularly  before  the  opening  of  his  tent,  that  no  one 
might  enter,  save  over  his  body. 

As  to  his  services  during  the  war,  they  are  familiar 
to  all.  When  he  assumed  the  command,  nothing  could 
be  more  dark  and  discouraging  than  the  prospect  be- 
fore him.  Mackinaw  had  been  taken — Chicago  burnt 
—  Detroit  had  fallen — Michigan  was  lost — the  lakes 
were  commanded  by  a  British  fleet — the  whole  north- 
ern frontier  swarmed  with  hostile  Indians,  whose  ad- 
vance was  protected  by  the  cannon  and  bayonets  of 
British  veterans.  On  the  other  hand,  Harrison  was  so 
distant  from  the  centre  of  government,  that  he  was 
thrown  in  great  measure  on  his  own  resources  alone  — 
with  few  troops  save  raw  and  undisciplined  levies,  desti- 
tute of  clothing  and  oftentimes  almost  destitute  of  food, 
"  chaos  and  misconduct  "  says  the  historian,  "  reigning 
in  every  department,  especially  in  that  of  the  supplies 
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in  which  the  best  organization  and  arrangements  are 
necessary  "  —  without  cannon  and  poorly  provided  with 
other  arms  and  ammunition  —  and  in  order  to  act  with 
efficiency  against  the  enemy,  compelled  to  conduct  his 
troops  and  carry  his  supplies  across  a  swampy  region  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  of 
such  a  nature  that  a  slight  rain  even  now,  with  all  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place,  renders  it  nearly 
impassable  to  a  single  traveller  —  but  which  was  then 
without  roads,  without  bridges,  and  full  of  savages 
hanging  on  his  march,  ready  to  cut  off  his  supplies  and 
to  destroy  every  wandering  detachment.  In  spite  of 
these  obstacles,  and  on  that  frontier  which  was  lined  with 
the  disasters  of  American  troops  and  American  gener- 
als, he  was  entirely  successful  in  accomplishing  the 
objects  proposed.  The  project  of  building  a  fleet  on 
Lake  Erie,  which  ended  in  Perry's  victory  and  the 
American  supremacy  on  that  lake,  was  first  recom- 
mended by  Harrison,  and  was  adopted  by  President 
Madison  because  of  his  confidence  in  his  judgment. 
As  for  his  military  abilities,  the  confidence  in  him  alike 
of  soldiers  and  officers,  the  final  success  of  his  cam- 
paigns, the  deadly  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  "  the  blazing 
lines  of  Fort  Meigs,"  the  victory  of  the  Thames  form 
his  sufficient  and  fitting  eulogy. 

I  cannot  better  describe  the  results  of  his  campaigns, 
than  in  the  language  of  one  who  was  never,  in  any  part 
of  his  life,  suspected  of  any  personal  partiality  towards 
General  Harrison,  but  who,  in  concluding  the  history 
of  the  war  on  the  North-western  frontier,  unconsciously 
pronounces  the  highest  eulogium  on  the  wisdom,  en- 
ergy and  success  of  his  measures.  "Thus  fortunately," 
says  the  author  of  the  'Notices  of  the  War  of  1812,' 
"  terminated  an  expedition  the  results  of  which  were  of 
high  importance  to  the  United  States;   a  naval  supre- 
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macy  gained  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Superior;  Maiden 
destroyed ;  Detroit  recovered ;  Proctor  defeated  ;  the 
alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Savages  dis- 
solved, and  peace  and  industry  restored  to  our  widely 
extended  and  much  exposed  Western  frontier." 

From  this  period,  up  to  1828,  General  Harrison  filled 
various  important  trusts,  representing  the  people  of 
Ohio  at  different  times  in  the  Senate  of  Ohio,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  af- 
terwards in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  being 
finally  sent  minister  to  a  foreign  power.  In  all  of  these 
different  offices,  his  name  is  connected  honorably  with 
the  important  measures  of  the  day.  After  his  return 
from  Colombia  in  1829,  he  withdrew  almost  entirely 
from  public  affairs.  He  resided  on  his  farm  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,—  (his  dwelling  a  simple  but  commo- 
dious one  embosomed  in  a  grove  of  trees) —  a  few  miles 
below  Cincinnati.  Here  he  lived  a  model  of  simplicity 
and  worth  in  private  life,  surrounded  by  a  large  family, 
the  object  of  the  warmest  attachment  to  a  circle  of 
friends  which  embraced  nearly  all  the  most  prominent 
men  in  that  region,  his  home  the  abode  of  unostenta- 
tious but  most  openhearted  hospitality,  and  looked  up  to 
as  in  a  manner  the  Father  of  the  West.  He  has  been 
called  poor.  He  was  so  only  in  reference  to  what  he 
might  have  been,  had  he  chosen,  with  the  opportunities 
he  had,  to  accumulate  or  hoard  property.  He  posses- 
sed a  competence,  which  with  the  simplicity  of  his  own 
habits  enabled  him  while  he  was  just  to  the  rights  of  all, 
to  indulge  that  generous  and  liberal  spirit  which  he  so 
eminently  possessed.  His  agricultural  occupations,  in 
which  he  was  chiefly  employed,  were  diversified  by 
literary  pursuits.  At  this  time,  he  delivered  one  or 
more  addresses  before  an  Agricultural  Society  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  a  discourse  of  much  historical  value 
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"  On  the  Aborigines  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio/'  before 
the  Historical  Society  of  Ohio.  His  mind  was  rich 
with  various  information,  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  talent  for  conversation,  while  the  benignity 
and  manly  uprightness  of  his  nature  so  shone  out 
through  his  whole  manner,  that  all  around  him  involun- 
tarily gave  him  their  trust  and  confidence.  Young 
children  loved  him,  and  when  his  death  was  announced 
in  Cincinnati,  the  aged  and  strong  minded  could  not 
subdue  their  tears.  He  had  little  of  that  grasping  am- 
bition which  makes  one  unable  to  be  at  peace,  unless 
he  is  ever  conspicuous  and  before  the  world.  After  a 
life  full  of  toils  and  honors,  he  sought  repose,  and  he 
had  those  resources  within  himself  and  around,  which 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  it.  Thus,  honored  and  beloved, 
in  a  dignified  retirement,  withdrawn  from  all  party 
strifes,  duly  occupied  but  no  longer  engrossed  by  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  a  centre  of  beneficence,  a  pattern 
of  high  minded  and  honorable  integrity  by  which  youth 
might  form  themselves,  living  in  the  midst  of  those 
great  States,  whose  past  history  and  present  prosperity 
were  full  of  the  praises  of  his  comprehensive  wisdom, 
his  courage  and  his  worth,  he  seemed  after  a  busy  life 
to  be  destined  to  close  his  days  in  serenity  and  amid  the 
peaceful  scenes  of  home.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be. 
Again  he  was  called  forth  from  his  retirement  by  his 
countrymen,  to  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  nation. 

He  left  Cincinnati  amidst  the  congratulations  of 
thousands  who  pressed  around  him  to  bid  him  farewell. 
The  city  poured  out  its  inhabitants  till,  rank  above 
rank,  the  whole  breadth  of  their  spacious  and  beautiful 
quay,  was  filled  with  the  vast  multitude  who  had  col- 
lected to  pay  once  more  to  their  friend  and  the  patri- 
arch of  their  city,  their  tribute  of  personal  respect, 
before  they  should  finally  surrender  him  to  the   claims 
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contrasting  the  magnificent  scene  of  wealth  and  enter- 
prise around  him,  with  what  it  was  when  he  first  landed 
on  those  shores,  it  seemed  as  if  the  shadow  of  the  fu- 
ture fell  across  his  spirit,  when  in  foreboding  words,  he 
said,  as  he  bade  them  farewell,  uthat  it  might  be  for 
the  last  time."  His  journey  to  Washington  was  almost 
a  triumphal  procession.  The  Union  thronged  to  wit- 
ness his  inauguration  in  the  Capitol.  The  eyes  of  the 
whole  nation  were  turned  to  watch  the  course  of  one, 
whose  measures  must  do  so  much  to  bless,  or  injure  the 
land ;  while  multitudes,  who  believe  that  no  evil  can 
befall  our  country  worse  than  the  flames  of  party  pas- 
sion which  have  been  consuming  it,  and  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  previous  career,  trusted  that  we  had 
found  in  him  one,  whose  wisdom  and  patriotism  and 
decision  of  character  would  subdue  this  tempest  of 
political  strife,  and  bring  peace  to  the  distracted  land. 
But  Almighty  God  as  if  to  show  the  fruitlessness  of 
human  passion  and  the  vanity  of  earthly  ambition,  and 
to  teach  us  not  to  put  our  trust  in  a  man,  but  in  Him- 
self, has  seen  fit  to  disappoint  these  hopes.  Scarcely 
had  he  entered  the  walls  of  his  new  home,  ere  there 
came  to  his  soul,  the  vague  and  mystic  warning, — 
Watchman  what  of  the  night !  Watchman  what  of  the 
night !  While  the  country  was  alive  with  expectation, 
death  was  already  in  the  palace.  Ere  the  multitude 
that  had  greeted  his  entrance  to  his  high  station  had 
reached  their  homes,  before  the  garlands  of  festive  halls 
had  withered,  or  the  echoes  of  congratulation  had 
reached  the  distant  borders  of  the  land,  the  object  of 
them  all,  taken  away  from  the  sphere  alike  of  human 
applause  or  censure,  had  appeared  before  a  more  awful 
tribunal.  The  drums  and  trumpets  which,  when  in  the 
midst  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  land  and  in  the  presence 
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of  God  he  had  taken  the  oaths  of  his  high  office,  had 
poured  forth  their  exultant  music,  now  muffled,  their 
triumphant  strains  exchanged  for  the  sad  wailings  of 
the  funeral  dirge,  must  follow  his  bier.  The  same  bells 
in  one  brief  month  cheered  him  to  the  capitol  and 
knelled  him  to  the  tomb.  O  the  vanity  of  human 
greatness.  In  vain  is  all  human  honor.  It  may  ac- 
company man  through  life,  it  may  fill  his  ear  with 
flatteries,  it  may  crown  him  with  power.  But  in  the 
dread  crisis  of  life  it  avails  nothing.  It  cannot  enter 
the  sick  chamber ;  it  cannot  smooth  the  pillow  of  the 
dying  man,  nor  moisten  his  parched  lip  nor  cool  his 
fevered  brow.  It  cannot  whisper  consolation  and  hope 
when  earthly  honors  fade  and  all  earthly  lights  grow 
dim,  and  the  eye  beholds  the  dread  veil  of  eternity 
withdrawing  before  the  soul.  Then  appears,  if  it  have 
never  been  seen  before,  the  emptiness  of  man's  favor, 
and  the  infinite  worth  of  a  virtuous  and  upright  life 
and  of  a  soul  which  can  lean  in  humble  trust  on  the 
mercy  of  God. 

Death  has  made  public  other  features  of  his  character 
which  before  could  be  little  known  save  to  the  circle  of 
his  immediate  friends.  When  it  was  proposed  to  him 
to  attend  the  churches  of  different  sects,  in  order  to 
conciliate  religious  prejudices,  he  rejected  the  idea, 
saying ;  "  I  go  to  church  not  to  gain  popularity,  but  to 
worship  God."  For  years  he  took  an  active  part  in  a 
Sabbath  School.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  be- 
gun to  read  his  Bible  daily  as  a  duty,  but  the  duty  soon 
became  a  pleasure  which  he  would  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances forego ;  and  amidst  the  toil  and  confusion  of 
the  capital,  every  evening  before  retiring  to  rest,  he 
cooled  his  mind  from  the  fever  of  the  day,  by  holding 
communion  with  the  word  of  God.  It  shows  how  the 
religious  spirit  surpasses  every  thing  else  in  value,  that 
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now  he  is  gone,  it  is  not  his  successes  nor  his  honors, 
but  these  traits  of  character  on  which  affection  loves 
most  to  dwell.  Whatever  takes  place  for  the  last  time, 
the  last  act  of  a  dying  friend,  his  last  words,  his  last  ex- 
pression acquire  a  kind  of  sacred  character,  as  indi- 
cating the  frame  of  mind,  as  being  in  a  manner  the 
vestment  of  the  soul,  with  which  it  passes  from  this  into 
the  eternal  world.  Hence  it  is  that  the  friends  of  the 
late  Chief  Magistrate  love  to  remember  that  the  last 
paragraph,  in  his  last  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  contained  the  expression  of  his  profound 
conviction  of  the  worth  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  was 
written  in  the  very  chamber,  where  in  childhood  he  had 
received  from  parental  lips,  his  first  religious  lessons; 
that  his  last  letter  was  written  to  befriend  an  unfortu- 
nate but  deserving  seaman ;  that  his  last  words  show 
how  his  heart  was  bent  on  enforcing  upon  those  who 
held  places  of  power,  a  thorough,  patriotic  fidelity  to 
their  trusts  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  country  ;  and 
that  religion,  which  in  his  life  had  so  strong  a  hold  on 
his  heart,  shed  its  hallowing  light  on  his  grave. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  give  a  history  of 
President  Harrison's  life  —  nor  to  represent  him  as  one 
endowed  with  surpassing  brilliancy  of  genius.  I  have 
endeavored  to  describe  him  as  he  may  perhaps  appear 
in  history,  as  one  who,  having  held  during  the  largest 
part  of  a  long  life  offices  of  great  difficulty  and  re- 
sponsibility, was  ever  found  fully  competent  to  the  trusts 
reposed  in  him,  and  ever  faithful  to  the  duties  they 
involved  —  as  one  who  from  youth  to  age  was  distin- 
guished by  his  virtues,  and  above  all,  as  one  who  illus- 
trates in  the  confidence  and  affection  he  universally 
won,  in  the  respect  which  he  commanded,  in  the  influ- 
ence he  exerted,  the  worth  and  the  power  of  a  pure, 
truthful,  disinterested  and  upright  character.     History 
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may  have  many  more  brilliant  and  ambitious  names  to 
record  than  his.  But  what  is  higher  and  better  than 
this,  we  may  easily  believe  that  he  will  be  classed  with 
that  small  circle  of  the  worlds  great  men,  at  the  head 
of  whom  stand  Washington  and  Lafayette,  who  with 
far  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  were  great 
through  their  uprightness  and  disinterestedness. 

They  who  believe  him  to  have  been  such  a  man  as 
this  —  to  have  been  one  who  had  too  much  mind  and 
too  much  experience  of  men  and  of  affairs  to  be 
practised  upon  by  the  designing,  too  much  patriotism 
to  be  the  instrument  of  any  party,  too  much  upright- 
ness to  use  unworthy  means  or  to  seek  unworthy  ends, 
will  feel  that  though  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  find  those 
who  shall  equal  him  in  ability,  our  country  may  deem 
itself  blessed,  if  it  soon  find  another,  who  possessing  the 
same  abundant  capacity  for  his  high  station,  shall  wear 
the  robes  of  office,  over  as  worthy  a  heart. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  this  people  if  not  in  a  mere  vain 
and  formal  pageant,  but  in  sincerity  and  truth,  they  can 
honor  his  memory.  Happy,  thrice  happy,  if  our  rulers, 
catching  his  spirit,  shall  in  their  places  of  power,  imi- 
tate his  unspotted,  just  and  patriotic  example. 


NOTE. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  privato  letter  from  one 
among  the  most  intimate  of  General  Harrison's  personal  friends. 
Although  it  was  written  without  the  remotest  idea  of  publication,  it 
portrays,  as  is  believed,  so  truly  his  character,  that  it  is  inserted 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  impression  which  he  made 
in  private  life,  on  those  around  him. 

*       .  •  #  "  In  every  distinguished  man,  you   generally 

find  some  central  principle  of  character,  which  uniformly  attending 
its  development,  has  marked  him  out  as  peculiar,  among  his  fellows. 
In  General  Harrison,  this  principle  was  perfect  truthfulness.  A 
falsehood  in  any  form,  whether  spoken  or  acted,  was  with  him,  a 
thing  not  to  be  endured.  The  never  ceasing  predominance  of  this 
sentiment  throughout  his  whole  life,  whether  public  or  private,  civil 
or  military,  kept  him,  if  I  may  so  say,  habitually  free  from  even  an 
approach  to  exaggeration.  Hence  he  could  unite,  as  he  did,  enthu- 
siasm of  spirit  rarely  equalled,  with  the  coolest  deliberation  and  the 
most  accurate  judgment  —  thus,  blending  the  impulse  to  undertake 
great  and  splendid  things,  with  the  exactness  of  mind  which  would  be 
sure  to  keep  it  in  a  right  direction.  It  would  follow  that  he  should 
make  few  mistakes  —  and  such  was  the  actual  history  of  his  life.  In 
these  characteristics  of  the  man,  I  give  you  an  explanation  of  his 
meaning,  when  he  once  told  me,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  mine 
during  his  canvass  for  the  Presidency,  how  a  certain  course  might 
bear  on  his  prospects;  '  My  friend,  I  am  no  politician.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  that  the  thing  ought  to  be  done.  The  consequences  of  it  are 
with  truth  and  Providence.' 

"  General  Harrison  had  no  enemies,  but  such  as  may  have  been 
made  so  by  rivalry  or  political  conflict.  He  was  uniformly  just 
towards  a&  opponent  and  always  yielding,  when  nothing  was  lost  to 
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principle  by  concession.  He  exacted  the  most  rigid  justice  to  himself 
— ■  not  so  much,  apparently,  in  self-vindication,  as  that  his  darling 
passion,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  should  be  gratified,  that  things  should 
appear,  precisely  as  they  were. 

11  The  General  had  troops  innumerable  of  friends,  of  enthusiastic 
friends,  ready  to  follow  him  to  any  lengths.  Not  that  they  were 
subservient,  but  trustful,  not  that  they  worshipped  a  man  who  flattered 
by  his  confidence,  but  that  they  warmly  admired  and  deeply  respected 
one,  whom  long  experience  and  careful  observation  had  rarely  detected 
in  an  error.  I  of  course,  speak  of  intelligent  friends,  who  united  the 
ability  to  appreciate  superiority,  with  the  readiness  to  yield  to  the 
authority,  which,  upon  frank  spirits,  that  superiority  always  imposes. 

"  His  benevolence  was  unbounded,  though  always  discriminating. 
He  knew  as  well  how  to  withold  as  to  give ;  and  I  never  knew  an 
instance  in  which  he  acted  not  the  true  christian  in  both  cases.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  just  claims  of  character, 
and  these  ascertained,  his  course  was  as  true,  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole.  Old  soldiers  were  always  the  objects  of  his  solicitude  and  care. 
But  he  was  as  true  in  counseling,  and,  if  need  be,  in  rebuking  the 
dissipated  and  profligate,  as  in  rewarding  the  truly  unfortunate  and 
the  worthy. 

"  Those  habitually  dependent  on  him  at  home,  were  for  the  most 
part  of  his  own  family.  These  were  large  in  number  and,  at  any 
sacrifice  of  his  personal  comfort,  sure  of  his  protection  and  support. 
His  charities  abroad  were  large,  but  always  bounded  by  his  actual 
ability.  He  never  taxed  others  tor  power  to  do  good  himself — aim- 
ing simply  to  relieve  because  he  could  —  and  then  stopping,  when 
his  purse  admonished  him  that  he  might  go  no  further.  The  fame 
of  charity  had  no  charms  for  him,  but  the  satisfaction  of  having 
relieved  a  fellow  being,  when  he  had  the  legitimate  means  to  do  so, 
was  among  the  most  exquisite  of  his  enjoyments. 

"  His  habits  were  always  of  the  strictest  kind.  Temperance  in  all 
things  was  an  ever  prominent  virtue.  Few  men  gave  a  higher 
charm  to  the  social  circle  —  none  could  frown  with  greater  trueness 
on  any  violation  of  its  proprieties.  He  was  always  in  good  taste  in 
his  conduct  and  conversation.  At  convivial  parties,  where  it  has  often 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  him,  he  was  a  model  in  both.  Excess 
was  revolting  to  him.  A  well  ordered  and  refined  indulgence  in  the 
tasteful  elegancies  of  the  social  world,  was  always  met  by  the 
sympathy  which  properly  belonged  to  it.  No  one  had  a  keener 
appreciation  of  pure  and  elegant  wit  than  he  —  no  one  was  more 
instantly  disgusted  with  its  opposite.  A  just  medium  in  conduct, 
seemed  to  me  to  be  his  ideal  in  every  thing. 
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"  In  his  political  relations,  when  in  the  highest  seat  of  power,  he 
was  as  true  as  in  all  others.  When  on  my  arrival  at  Washington, 
before  the  inauguration,  I  jokingly  observed  to  him,  that  I  had  but 
one  fault  to  find  with  his  projected  cabinet,  and  he  asked  me  what  it 
was,  and  I  told  him  —  •  there  was  not  a  single  original  Harrison 
man  in  it,'  he  assumed  for  a  moment  the  attitude  of  thought,  and  replied, 
•  true,  but  the  fact  never  occurred  to  me  before?  What  a  commentary 
upon  the  entire  independence  and  disinterestedness  of  his  principles 
■ —  an  independence  and  disinterestedness  he  had  exhibited  throughout 
his  whole  life."  *  ******* 
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